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ENTRANCE TO LUBECK BY THE HOLSTEIN GATE. 


LUBECK. 


Tue city of Liibeck, when viewed with reference to 
historical events, may be considered as one of the most 
interesting in Germany, yet at the present time there 
is not much that is attractive in its appearance or pros- 
pects to recommend it to the notice of the traveller. 
The situation is flat, and opposed to pictorial effect, 
though, certainly, much has been done to make the 
environs of the city pleasing and delightful, and there is 
also the charm of cleanliness both in the streets and 
suburbs, to compensate for many other defects. The 
immediate neighbourhood of Liibeck consists of a rich 
and well cultivated country, through which the rivers 
Trave and Wakenitz take their course: it abounds in 
shady avenues, fine gardens, and luxuriant fields, with 
here and there a busy thriving village to diversify the 
scene. Where ageneral view of the city can be obtained, 
(which is best accomplished near the Holstein gate,) the 
spires and ancient buildings rising in the midst of such a 
well cultivated country have avery pleasing effect, but still, 
as we have said, there is too much uniformity of surface 
to constitute a picturesque effect. At a short distance 
from Liibeck is the little town of Travemunde, where 
there is an excellent establishment for sea-bathing, and 
where numerous patients annually resort for the recovery 
of their health. It is situated at the mouth of the Trave, 
(as its name imports,) and has a population of 1000. 
This is properly the harbour of Liibeck, provided with a 
lofty light-house, and everything necessary for the safety 
of vessels. 

The historical associations connected with the name 


of Liibeck are many and important. Founded as early 
Vou, XX, 





; as the year 1140-42 by Adolphus II. of Holstein, and 
ceded by him to Henry the Lion, it passed through all 


those changes of fortune which make the early history 
of towns so similar to each other, and (except to the 
historian and antiquarian,) so uninteresting. We shall 
not name the several powers that from time to,time bore 
sway in Liibeck, but content ourselves with saying that 
the independence of the city was finally established 
by a victory over the Danes in 1227, from which time it 
continued to increase in power and importance, forming 
offensive and defensive alliances with Hamburgh and 
other cities, until at length in 1260 it became the head 
of the powerful Hanseatic league. It now convoked all 
the assemblies of that confederacy, which were held 
chiefly within its own walls; it preserved the archives 
and treasures of the league, and the Hanseatic fleets 
were always commanded by its burgomasters. At the 
time of its greatest prosperity, it is said to have had 
50,000 citizens able to bear arms; it always came off 
victorious in foreign wars, and was for a long period free 
from internal discord. The first symptoms of domestic 
trouble became apparent in the year 1384, when a danger- 
ous insurrection broke out within the walls of the city. 
Some discontented citizens conspired with Holstein 
nobles, and framed a plan fog. the murder of all the 
members of the senate, and the plunder of their dwell- 
ings, together with those of the richest and most distin- 
guished citizens. This plot was frustrated, as many 
similar ones have been, by the pangs of conscience; that 
monitor which God has mercifully implanted in the 
human breast, as a check upon the evil propensities of 
our nature. One of the Holstein noblemen sorely re- 
pented having lent himself to the atrocious — and 
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resolved at all hazards to relieve his conscience from the 
weight of guilt. Yet how cquld he evade the obligations 
of that solettin ath, by whith he had bound himself not 
to reveal the plot to any lidiny soul? Thé way in which 
he endeavoured to satisfy himself in this respect is 
curious. Hastening to the house of one of the citizens, 
named John Perseveln, and not finding him at home, he 
asked Perseveln’s son to give him a glass of beer. His 
request being complied with, he addressed the glass in 
the following terms :—“ To thee, glass, I say it, and to 
no living soul: unless the danger which threatens this 
good city be promptly and prudently averted, Liibeck 
will be, before noon, to morrow, in the hands of its 
enemies, and the blood of its senators and honest citizens 
will flow through the streets.” Having said this, he 
instantly mounted his horse, and galloped away with all 
speed. The young man immediately reported these 
strange words in the senate-house. The gates of the 
city were closed, the conspirators were discovered and 
apprehended, and the danger happily averted. 

With the decline of the Hanseatic league, the power 
and consequence of Liibeck also declined, though amidst 
the changes affecting the various parts composing this 
body, the head was always respected. In the sixteenth 
century the bright light of the doctrines of Lutheranism 
shone on this important city, and was gladly hailed by 
her citizens. The senate at first jealously opposed the 
principles of the Reformation, but was soon compelled 
to open the churches to teachers of the purer faith. 
What was done at first hesitatingly and unwillingly, be- 
came subsequently a matter of serious and well main- 
tained duty, so that We find the most threatening rémon- 
strances of Roman Catholic princes unavailing to change 
their purpose, Of to shake their growing convictions. 
The monasteries were dissolved, the Romish adheréfits 
left the city, and we fead of @ edtitageous member of 
the senate directing the new institutions with zeal and 
energy, though at length he ended his life upon the 
scaffold, far from his home. 

The desolations of the thirty yeats’ war, so widely 
felt throughout Germany, did not affect Liibeck so 
severely as many other countries; still we may date its 
gradual deotine from that period. A heavy load of debt 
was incurred, which undermined the prosperity of the 
city; maritime commerce was greatly affected; the Han- 
seatic league was dissolved; trade was gradually turned 
into other channels, and Liibeck ceased to be a commer- 
cial city of the first rank, though still a place of import- 
ance. But Liibeck was soon visited with all the horrors 
of war, and in 1806 was the scene of a sanguinary con- 
flict between General Blucher and his corps, and the 
French army under Bernadotte, Soult, and Murat. 
After an heroic resistance Bluelter was obliged to retreat, 
and the citizens of Liibeck were left to all the miseries 
of pillage, and were compelled to receive and maintain 
the whole hostile army of 75,000 men. Enormous con- 
tributions now exhausted its treasury, its commerce was 
annihilated, and in 1810 it was incorporated with the 
French empire, and its constitution abolished by an act 
of violence. 

The fall of Napoleon at last restored Liibeck to its 
rights, and it now holds the rank of one of the four free 
cities of Germany, though it has ceased to be a fortress. 
It has its ancient democratic constitution: the executive 
and administrative authority is vested in the senate, 
consisting of four burgomasters and sixteen senators. 
The assembly of citizens, divided into twelve colleges, 
forms the legislative power. 

Among the public buildings of Liibeck, the most re- 
markable is the church of St. Mary (Marienkirche,) 
which is considered to be the finest church in the whole 
of northern Germany. Like many important edifices in 
our own country, it is most disadvantageously situated, 
being in the centre of the city, and completely surrounded 
by houses, so that a general view of the architectural 
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effect of the building is unattainable. This church was 
built at different periods; it was consecrated in 1165, 
but the two weS8tern towers were not efected till 1310, 
and the turret in the céntre of the roof containing the 
elock and chimes, is a work of more recent date. The 
interior has a very rich and pleasing effect. It consists 
of three aisles, the centre one extremely lofty, with 
pillars richly adorned with foliage. The works of 
art in this cathedral are numerous; the most distin- 
guished is the altar, the magnificent present of one of 
the senators, and executed by the celebrated artist, 
Thomas Quellinus of Antwerp. It is entirely of 
marble, of considerable height, and adorned with fine 
marble statues, and bas-reliefs. There are several 
other monuments by the same master, and by other 
eminent sculptors, particularly of Omacht, lately de- 
ceased. Other things worthy of notice are, two ancient 
altar-pieces carved in wood; a tabernacle cast in 
bronze by Rughesen and Gruden in 1479, and a font 
cast by Hans Anengeter in 1337. Another celebrated 
work of art is a large clock, which occupies the whole 
wall behind the altar. The lower division contains a 
moveable plate, with all the particulars of the calendar 
from the year 1753 to 1875, and the daily places of the 
sun, moon, and planets known at the time of its con- 
struction. The upper division is intended for the 
especial amusement of the people. With the last stroke 
of twelve at noon, a door on the right opens, from which 
issue the emperor and seven electors, accompanied by 
an apparitor, who pass before a figure of the Saviour 
in regular order. The figure gives them a benediction 
with the motion of its hands, for which they return 
thanks, bowing their heads and retiring through a door 
on the left hand. At this door two other apparitors 
appear, making likewise a profound obeisanee, and at the 
saité fMorient sothe angels from abové sound their 
trumpets. 

The paintings of this church demand a brief notice. 
The subject of the altar-piece is the Adoration of the 
Infant Christ, ascribed by some to Albert Durer, by 
others to Holbein. It is executed with extraordinary 
delicacy, and attracts the attention of the visitor by its 
great beauty and excellence. There is likewise a fine 
picture by Albrecht Altdorfer, representing the Adora- 
tion of the Holy Trinity. A picture of the Crucifixion, 
by an unknown hand, is chiefly valued on account of its 
great antiquity. Two admirable Italian paintings adorn 
the vestry; these are ascribed to Perugino. Many fine 
paintings adorn the choir, chiefly of the Durer school; 
and in different parts of the church there are quaint 
subjects of an allegorical description. A remarkable 
production of this kind, though inferior to a similar re- 
presentation at Basle, is the well known Dance of 
Death, consisting of a number of paintings on panel, in 
which Death invites men of all ranks and ages, from the 
pope to the infant in the cradle, to dance; and at length, 
forms with them a long chain,—the ancient city and 
environs of Liibeck appearing in the background. Some 
ancient rhymes in Low German, were once attached to 
these pictures, which were unfortunately expunged in 
the eighteenth century, and their place supplied by others 
more enlightened from the pen of Nathaniel Schlott. 
Among the ancient ones was this artless couplet, put in 
the mouth of an infant— 


© Death! what means this strange command? 
Thoud’st have me dance—I cannot stand. 

There are many traditions connected with this church; 
one of them relates to its origin, and runs thus :—Char- 
lemagne had taken a stag in the chase, ina forest which 
stood on the site of the church, but he spared its life, 
and adorned it with a rich collar, or which he caused 
the date of the year to be engraved. Four hundred 
years after, says the fable, Henry the Lion killed at 
the same spot, this same stag, between whose antlers a 
double cross had since grown from its forehead. He 
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took the collar, which was of immense value, and em- 
ployed it towards the building of a church, and gave 
the bishopric the double cross for its arms. 

Liibeck has several other churches and chapels, which 
do not call for particular attention. It has also a foundry, 
an arsenal, and many excellent charitable institutions. 
One of these is for the maintenance of the unmarried 
daughters of respectable families during their liyes, 
This charity is richly endowed, having among its estates 
no less than twenty-four yillages. Another is for the 
support of one hundred and fifty aged citizens and wives 
of citizens. This was founded by a worthy merchant, 
who, by his industry and probity, raised himself from the 
condition of a poor foundling to*the office of a senator. 
There are also institutions for the reception of orphans, 
for the daily distribution of food to the poor, for the 
reception of destitute females, and for insane persons. 

The citizens of Liibeck have a high character for up- 
rightness and honesty, combined with benevolence and 
kindness. The title of a citizen of Liibeck is, therefore, 
an honourable and a respected one; and as each succeed- 
ing generation is taught to feel the value of this character, 
mutual confidence ensues, and forms the surest bond of 
union amongst them. The same confiding disposition 
is also cultivated in domestic life, and promotes the 
harmony of all classes. Would that this feeling were 
more common amongst ourselves; that extortion and 
unfair dealing in trade were so rare that we might have 
no just cause for suspicion in our dealings with our 
fellow-men, and that sincerity and confidence in private 
life were as much aimed at as now we find the mere 
exterior polish sedulously cultivated! 

The public schools of Liibeck are excellent, and have 
produced some eminent men. The gymnasium was con- 
sidered by Cuvier as worthy of the highest encomiums. 
Other public institutions for educational purposes have 
been praised for their judicious arrangement and manage- 
ment. The city library was formed out of the ancient 
libraries of dissolved monasteries, and has since been 
increased by considerable donations. It now contains 
between forty and forty-five thousand volumes, and is 
rich in ancient divinity and old impressions, besides 
valuable manuscripts. 

There are no public collections of art in Liibeck; but 
many scattered articles of value in the private collections, 
especially a very rare collection of carvings in wood, the 
work of an unknown artist, some time between the years 
1573 and 1583. These carvings form a singular monu- 
ment of German genius, and exhibit talent and industry 
of no ordinary kind. 

This venerable Hanseatic city has produced many 
remarkable men, a few names will be added by way of 
conclusion to this brief sketch, Franke; Mosheim; 
Ligstorf; Barmeister; Meibom; Jung; Koppen; Von 
Rumorh; Schmidt; Adrian and Isaac yon Ostade; Sir 
Godfrey Kneller; Frederick Overbeck. 


Ture is less private and social freedom in America than 
there is in Europe. I allow that the multiplicity of sects 
in the United States is some bond for their mutual for- 
bearance and freedom, but the strength and repose of a great 
establishment are in some respects more favourable to pri- 
vate liberty. It is in the protected soil of great establish- 
ments, that the germs of every great reform in the Church 
have quietly taken root: For myself, if I were ever to per- 
mit my liberty to be compromised for such considerations, 
I would rather take my chance in the bosom of a great 
national religion, than amidst the jealous eyes of small and 
contending sects. And I think it will be found that a more 
liberal and catholic theology has always pervaded establish- 
ments than the bodies of dissenters from them. Nay, I 
much doubt whether intolerance itself, in such countries— 
in England and Germany for instance,—has ever gone to the 
length of Jewish and Samaritan exclusion that has been 
sometimes witnessed amongst us.—Dewey’s Moral Views, 
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SIR MATTHEW HALE. 
Il. 


Iy the year 1654 Hale was elected one of the five 
knights of the shire returned to parliament for the 
county of Gloucester. He does not appear to have 
entertained any scruples at the lawfulness of appearing 
in that assembly; his chief motive seems to have been to 
eurb in some degree the designs of many of the more 
violent members. ‘* He would engage for neither side,” 
says Burnet; “so he with a great many more worthy 
men came to parliament more out of a design to hinder 
mischief than to do much good.” One among many of 
the extravagant motions in the House was to destroy all 
the records in the Tower, and to settle the nation on a 
new foundation. The opposition of Hale (whose great 
knowledge on the subject was known and respected.) 
succeeded; he spoke with such zeal that “he stopped 
even the mouths of the frantic people themselves.” 

After the death of Oliver Cromwell, Hale refused to 
act under a commission for the Protector Richard, stating 
that he could no longer sit under such authority. In the 
same year he was returned as one of the members for the 
University of Oxford; and in 1+60 appeared as knight 
of the shire for the county of Gloucester, in the parlia- 
ment which recalled Charles II. 

At the Restoration, when it became necessary to re- 
model the bench, Clarendon resolved to fill the vacant 
seats with men of probity and learning. But Hale was 
very averse again to undertake the arduous duties of a 
judicial station, urging, among other reasens, the foliow- 
ing:—* Because the smallness of my estate, the greatness 
of my charge, and some debts, make me unable to bear it 
with that deceney which becomes it, unless I should ruin 
myself and family; my estate not above 500/. per annum; 
six children unprovided for; and a debt of 1000/. lving 
upon me.” He was, however, prevailed on to accept 
an office which he filled so honourably to himself, 
and so beneficially to the justice of his country; he was 
appointed Chief Baron of the Exchequer; and on deliver- 
ing him his commission, the Chancellor, Lord Clarendon, 
warmly expressed the high esteem he entertained for his 
character, saying, ‘ that if the King could have found an 
honester and fitter man for that employment, he would 
not have advanced him to it, but that he had preferred 
him, because he knew no other who deserved it so well” 
The modesty of the Chief Baron induced him to decline 
the customary honour of knighthood ; but by an innocent 
little stratagem, it was so arranged that he should meet 
the King at the house of the Chancellor, where being 
taken by surprise, Hale submitted to the ceremony. 

That Hale did not accept the high office to which he 
was now called merely to add to his worldly wealth and 
dignity is perfectly clear from the resolutions which he 
made about this time, a copy of which we insert below*. 


* Things necessary to be continually had in remembrance: 

1. That in the administration of justice I am intrusted for God, the 
king, and country; and therefore, 

2. That it be done, 1. uprightly; 2 deliberately; 3. resolutely. 

3. That I rest not upon my own understanding or strength, but im- 
plore and rest upon the direction and strength of God. . 

4. That in the execution of justice I carefully lay aside my own 
passions, and not give way to them however provoked. ba 

5. That I be wholly intent upon the business I am abont, remitting 
a)l other cares and thoughts as unseasonable and interruptions. 

6. That I suffer not myself to be prepoxsessed with any judgment at 
all, till the whole business and both parties be heard. 

7. That I never engage myself in the beginning of any cause, but 
reserve myself unprejudiced till the whole be heard. . 

8. That in business capital, though my nature prompt me to pity, yet 
to consider there is a pity also due to the country. = t. 

9. That‘I be not too rigid in matters purely conscientious, where al: rie 
harm is diversity of judgment. 

10. That [ oie Ginssed with compassion to the poor, or favour to the 
rich, in point of justice. ' ; 

11. That popular or court applause or distaste have no influence in any 
thing I do in point of distribution of justice. . 

12. Not to be solicitous what men will say or think, so long as I keep 
tayself exactly according to the rule of justice. = = 

i3. If in criminals it be a measuring cast, to incline to mercy and 


acquittal. 
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His character as a judge was “splendidly pre-eminent ; 
his learning was profound; his patience unconquerable; 
his integrity stainless.” In the words of one who wrote 
with no friendly feeling towards him, “ his voice was 
oracular, and his person little less than adored.” 

any anecdotes are preserved illustrative of the con- 
stancy and integrity of his character, his abhorrence of 
everything like improper influence, and his constant 
attention to the “things necessary to be continually had 
in remembrance.” On one occasion a nobleman went to 
his chambers and told him that having a suit in law to 
be tried before him he came to inform him of some par- 
ticulars concerning it, in order that he, the judge, might 
the better understand it when it came to be heard in 
court. The judge immediately interrupted him, saying 
that, “he did not deal fairly, to come to his chambers 
about such affairs, for he never received any information 
of causes but in open court, where both parties would 
be heard alike.” The judge would not listen to any re- 
monstrances, but dismissed the offended nobleman, who 
went directly to the King, and complained of the chief 
baron’s behaviour as a rudeness not to be endured. But 
his majesty bade him content himself that he was no 
worse handled, and said he verily believed he would have 
used himself no better, if he had gone to solicit him in 
any of his own causes. On another occasion, a gentle- 
man who happened to be a party in a cause which stood 
for trial at the assizes sent a buck to the judge as a pre- 
sent. On the trial coming on, Hale remembered the 
name, and desired to know if he was the same person 
who sent him the venison? On being informed that such 
was the case, he told the donor that he could not suffer 
the trial to go on until he had paid him for his buck. 
The gentleman replied, that he never sold his venison, 
and tliat he had done nothing to him which he did not 
do to every judge that had gone that circuit, as several 
gentlemen present well knew. But the judge calling to 
mind the words of Solomon, that a gift perverteth the 
ways of judgment, would not suffer the trial to proceed 
until the venison was paid for, which the gentleman re- 
senting as an insult, withdrew the record. In the same 
spirit of scrupulous justice, Hale directed his servants to 
pay for the six sugar-loaves which, according to custom, 
were presented to him at Salisbury by the dean and 
chapter. So also in the common transactions of life 
the same spirit was displayed: in his purchases he in- 
sisted upon paying more than was demanded, alleging 
that it became judges to pay more for what they bought 
than the true value, that so those with whom they dealt 
might not think they had any right to their favour by 
having sold such things to them at an easy rate: that it 
was suitable to the reputation which such functionaries 
ought to preserve, to make such bargains that the world 
might see they were not too well used on some secret 
account. 

In his behaviour on the bench he was serious, patient 
and kind. He was never hasty and captious towards 
counsel, but when he found them wandering from the 
point, he led them back to it, and thus prevented many 
perplexities from appearing in the cases which were 
argued before him. In summing up to the jury at trials, 
he would require the bar to interrupt him if they saw 
any mistake or omission in his statement; “an inter- 
ruption,” says Mr. Roscoe, “which many judges of 
meaner abilities have regarded as an insult.” To the 
younger members of the law, Hale was singularly kind, 
frequently encouraging them and taking every opportu- 

14. In criminals that consist merely in words, where no more harm en- 
sues, moderation is no injustice. 


15. In criminals of blood, if the fact be evident, severity is justice. 

16. To abhor all private solicitations, of what kind soever, and by 
Whomsoever, in matters dependiiig. 

17 To charge my servants, 1. Not to interpose in any matter whatso- 
ever, 2. Not to take more than their known fees; 3. Not to give any un- 
due precedence to causes; 4. Not to recommend c 


i To be short and sparing at meals, that I may be the fitter for busi- 
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The Hon. Roger 


nity to afford them instruction. 
North says. 


I have known the Court of King’s Bench sitting eve 
day, from eight to — we the - hagwe’ Justice H ~ 
managing matters of law to ge inable advantage to the 
students, and in that he took a p , or rather pride. 


He encouraged arguing when it was to the purpose, and 


‘used to debate with the counsel, so as the court might have 


been taken for an academy of sciences as well as the seat or 


justice. 


On the trial of criminals, (says Mr. Roscoe, ) Hale displayed 
that temper and moderation so requisite to the ends of 
justice, when the accused and the accusers meet on unequal 
terms. He indulged in no levity, he exhibited no harshnese 
or severity, but summed.up with an impartiality which left 
even the prisoners nothing of which to complain. He 
would never suffer the witnesses to be intimidated or con- 
fused by the examination of counsel. When it became 
necessary for him to Be ne sentence of death, the 
solemn and earnest exhortations with which he accom- 
panied it, so free from all affectation, so serious and sv 
devout, are said to have attracted strangers to listen to 
the impressive lesson. 

“As a lawyer, and especially as a constitutional 
lawyer, Hale has perhaps, (says Mr. Roscoe,) never been 
equalled.” As aman and a Christian he is entitled to 
our highest consideration. His life was spent in doing 
good: his feasts were given to the poor, and he himself 
would sit down and eat with them. He laid aside the 
tenth penny of all he got for the poor, and after he was a 
judge many of the perquisites of his office were sent to 
the gaols to discharge poor prisoners, who never knew 
from whose hands the relief came. His pity extended 
even to his beasts. When his horses became infirm, they 
were turned loose upon his grounds and used only for 
very easy work. His dogs were treated with similar care. 
Being told that a shepherd was about to get rid of a 
dog that had become blind, he sent for the animal and 
while life lasted had it fed. Never was his anger known 
to be so great, as towards one of his servants who had 
negligently starved a bird to death. 


How exemplary and instructive was his observation of the 
Lord’s Day! (says Dr. Williams.) Instead of counting the 
Sabbath a “weariness,” or employing it as many de, ir idie 
frivolous occupations, he attended, with pious constancy, 
upon public worship. There, in the exquisite language of the 
Litany, he “ meekly” heard the word of God; “ he zreeived 
it with pure affection, and brought forth the frvits of the 
spirit.” Afterwards he watched the good seed, by repeating 
before his family, often with judicious additions, an out~- 
line of the truths taught in the pulpit; and then between 
the evening service and supper time, secluding himsell 
entirely from others, he indulged in meditation, employing 
his pen merely to aid the fixing of his thoughts, and to pre- 
serve them the better for future reference, and domestic 
instruction. 

It was during these hours of seclusion, that he wrote 
the two volumes of Meditations, which were published 
shortly before his death: and on such occasions he 
planned the scheme for a larger work, the composition 
of which occupied him during the leisure hours of seven 
years:—but these hours were few, and occurred for the 
most part during his circuits. The object of the work 
is to attack Atheism, and is divided into four parts, viz., 
1. Of the origination of mankind, the creation of the 
world, and the truth of Mosaic history. 2. Of the 
nature of the soul and of a future state. 3. Of the 
attributes of God, both from the abstract ideas of Him 
and the light of nature. The evidence of Providence. 
Notions of morality and the voice of conscience. 4. Of 
the truth and authority of Scripture, with answers to 
objections. 

When the work was finished he sent it by an unknown 
hand to Bishop Wilkins to desire his judgment of it. 
The bearer would give no other account of the author 
than that he was not a clergyman. The bishop and his 
friend Dr. Tillotson, read much of the work with plea- 
sure, but could not imagine who could be the author, and 
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how a man of such exalted powers could be unknown to 
them. After some time, the bishop, suspecting Lord 
Hale to be the author, went to him and at once thanked 
him fer the entertainment his work had afforded. The 
judge blushed deeply, and, supposing himself to have 
been betrayed by his messenger, began to express his 
displeasure. But the bishop stated that the great and 
varied learning of the book itself led him to suspect the 
author, for he knew of no other man capable of produ- 
cing such a work. The excellent prelate then went on 
to state, that the arguments and method of the work 
could not be surpassed, but that its great bulk was an 
objection: if, however, the author could not command 
leisure sufficient to a careful reduction, it ought to be 
published as it was, rather than the world should be 
deprived of so great a treasure. But time for revisal 
was not found, and the first part only was sent to the 
press under title of The Primitioe Origination of 
Mankind, considered and examined according to the 
light of Nature. The author did not live to see the work 
ime ed, and the remaining volumes are still in M.S. 
ishop Burnet has given a masterly analysis of the first 
volume, which he considers to be “one of the perfectest 
pieces, both of learning and reasoning that has been writ 
on the subject.” It does not fall within our province to 
speak of his legal works. It will be sufficient to give 
the general testimony of a competent authority, Mr. 
Roscoe, that “they are worthy of the high reputation 
which he enjoyed while living, and will for ever remain 
as monuments of his diligence and profound learning.” 

In the year 1671, Hale was raised to the chief justice- 
ship of the King’s Bench: his reputation as a judge was 
so great, that he attracted after him much of the 
business which had been depending in the Exchequer. 
He did not long preside in this court. His health 
began to fail, and though he endeavoured to perform his 
duties, being supported to the bench by his servants, 
yet his strength was unequal to them. He earnestly 
applied for his writ of ease, but so highly was he 
esteemed in public ‘life, that the King delayed to accede 
to his request. At length, on the 21st of February, 
1675, he prepared a short deed of surrender, having on 
the previous day surrendered to the King in person, who 
treated him with great kindness. But Hale was not 
permitted to enjoy his well-earned retirement; he suf- 
fered from attacks of asthma and from dropsy, under 
which he sank and died on Christmas day, 1676. He 
was buried in Alderley churchyard, according to his 
own request, for he did not much approve of burying in 
churches, and used to say, that the churches were for 
the living, and the churchyards for the dead. 

Sir Matthew Hale was twice married; first to the 
daughter of Sir Henry Moore, of Faly, in Berkshire; 
and secondly to the daughter of Mr. John Bishop,-of 
Faly. He had ten children, but his sons do not seem to 
have iuherited their father’s virtue and learning.’ - 

In concluding this notice of a good and eminent man, 
we need scarcely apologise for having omitted many 
things which have been recorded to his discredit. His 
modest and retiring disposition led him to shun society, 
and thus he has been most unjustly accused of admitting 
none but flatterers to his presence. A sufficient answer 
to this accusation is the simple fact that he enjoyed the 
love and esteem of such men as Selden, Vaughan, Ward, 
Barrow, Tillotson, Wilkins, Stillingfleet, and Baxter. 
The statements of a contemporary biographer must be 
received with caution, especially those of North, whose 
pen was guided by some feelings of malevolence. The 
only authentic stigma which attaches to the name of 
Sir Matthew Hale, is to be found in the fact of his 
having condemned two women for witchcraft, at the 
assizes at Bury St. Edmunds, in the year 1665; but 
here we must moderate our censure, by calling to mind 
the prejudices of the times in which he lived, . 
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THE ROBIN REDBREAST. 





Nest or THE REDBREAST 


High is his perch, but humble is his home. 

And well concealed. Sometimes within the sound 
Of heartsome mill-clack, where the spacious door 
White-dusted, tells him plenty reigns around,— 
Close at the root of brier bush, that o'erhangs 
The narrow stream, with shealings bedded white 
He fixes his abode, and lives at will. 

Oft near some single cottage he prefers 

To rear his little home ; Son pt oko 
He shares the refuse of the good wife's churn. 
Not seldom does he neighbour the low roof 
Where tiny elves are taught ——~GBAHAME. 


Tue familiarity of the redbreast has already engaged 
our attention: we desire therefore to present to notice 
some other prominent features in the character of this 
bird, ¢. ¢., its courage, activity, and usefulness. By the 
courage of the redbreast we mean that bold defence of 
its own rights and privileges, and that fearless attack of 
larger and more powerful birds, as well as of its own 
species, which have led a modern writer to say, “ when 
we look to its pugnacious and relentless habits, its 
revengeful and vindictive propensities, one would almost 
feel inclined to close one’s door against it in the time of 
need.” Before we join in this harsh judgment of the 
temper of our little friend, it is worth while to 
consider the solitary habits of the family to which it 
belongs, and the jealousy of aggression to which such 
habits lead. While other small birds frequently appear 
in flocks, and are not only social in their own species, 
but mingle freely with others without the slightest 
appearance of hostility, the genus Sylvia is distinguished 
by habits entirely the reverse of these, so that even in 
the pairing time it is rare to see two of its members 
in company. The robin is by nature therefore a secluded 
and solitary bird; and there is no ap ce of concerted 
movements or recognition of another bird of its kind. 
Shy with its fellows as it is familiar with man, yet itis by 
no means timid or retiring. On the contrary, its habt » 
of self-dependence seems to be the spring whence pro- 
ceeds its spirited maintenance of its own rights, and its 
vigorous attacks on those who are presumptuous enough 
to invade them. The robin is sometimes seen severely 
to chastise its own progeny, probably with a view to 
make them disperse in quest of their own livelihood ; and 
these, as soon, as they are old enough to leave the nest, 
show no symptoms of family affection, but seek their 
own individual interests, even should it be at the expense 
of an obstinate battle with some near relation. The 
*same self-dependent spirit is manifested when other birds 





offer to_interfere with the robin in_ anything which he 
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considers a peculiar privilege of his own. Has he a 
particular beat, where he meets with the “refuse of the 
good wife's churn,” or any similar dainty? how 
valiantly does he alight in the midst of a whole troop 
of invading sparrows and put them to instant flight. 
Does he meet with molestation in the retired nook 
which he has selected for a nesting-place ? how dearly 
does the rash intruder pay for his temerity, and how 
fierce is the conflict occasioned by such a procedure. 
Mr. Wood tells us, in his British Song Birds, that once 
he tound two robins in such desperate conflict, under 
a laurel bush, that neither of them observed his approach, 
or at all events they heeded it not, so that both fell 
into the hands of “the prying naturalist.” On putting 
them into a cage, eapacious enough to have held a dozen 
birds of a more peaceable nature, he was surprised to find 
them renewing the combat more fiercely than ever. He 
now released one of his prisoners, and each of them in- 
stantly poured forth its song in defiance of the other, the 
one within the wires, the other at full liberty. The next 
day he set the other captive at liberty, and on the evening 
of the same day he found the champions again at their post, 
fighting each other “ tooth and nail.” 

The courage of the redbreast is also apparent at the 
time of building the nest. It generally chooses a se- 
cluded spot for this purpose, such as a hollow tree in some 
lonely copse or lane, or a cavity in the bank at its root. 
The nest is well concealed, and often evades the closest 
search, even when the flight of the bird has attracted 
attention to the place. But the behaviour of the old 
birds at this time, is not indicative of timidity. They 
are generally flitting about near the nest, and though 
they are careful enough to be out of the way of danger, 
they never become agitated, or fly off to any great dis- 
tance, but merely get the screen of a tree or hedge be- 
tween themselves and that by which they happen to be 
disturbed. The red-breast is a very early builder, and 
sometimes seeks concealment for its nest in cavities 
among grass, before the foliage is thick enough to afford 
shelter among trees. Mr. Rennie mentions a remark- 
able instance of early building. A pair of redbreasts 
began to build at Christmas, and seeming to be aware 
that the woods were not likely to afford them shelter or 
subsistence, they selected a hole in the corner of the 
ceiling of a greenhouse as a suitable place. This occurred 
on the property of the late Lord Monboddo, in Kin- 
cardineshire, and care being taken to feed the birds as 
well as to give them no molestation, they succeeded in 
rearing a brood of young, even at that inauspicious 
season of the year. The robin’s nest is formed of moss 
and grass, with a lining of hair and feathers. The 
older naturalists declare that where the natural cover 
for the nest is not sufficient, an artificial concealment of 
withered leaves is adopted, which idea doubtless suggested 
the notion of the robin strewing leaves over “ the babes 
in the wood.” But there seems to be no foundation for 
the supposition, no such method of concealment being 
detected by modern observers. The eggs of the robin 
are from four to seven in number, of a dull whitish colour, 
with waved lines and spots of ash and rust colours. Dur- 
ing incubation the male sings, but not so as to be heard at 
any great distance from the nest, so that his sweet but 
subdued notes are overpowered by those of the other 
musicians of the grove, who are at that time pealing in 
full orchestra. 

Another peculiarity of the redbreast is its activity. 
This is denoted by the whole deportment of the bird. 
The rapid hop, the quick intelligence of the eye, the 
tossing back of the head, the jerking motion of the tail, all 
show a restless active habit. It does not appear that 
the robin is an emigrant in any part of Britain, neither 
have we reason to believe that it departs far from its 
winter habitation when the season arriyes for buildin 





its nest, yet its activity is most remarkable, and decidedly | 
useful to man. The foot of this bird consists chiefly of i 
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insects, and in search of them it exerts itself with an 
assiduity which not the most zealous and persevering of 
the human race could possibly undergo, In summer the 
robin may sometimes be seen hovering round and round 
aleaf on which an insect has alighted, till it has got near 
enough to pounce suddenly upon its victim. In this way 
it destroys a vast number of the enemies of the vegetable 
creation, but not confining itself to this service, it also 
descends to the ground, where it captures a multitude of 
worms, ground larve, beetles, &c. The whole of the 
family to which the redbreast belongs may indeed be 
considered as great conservators of yegetation, and as 
such should be protected and encouraged. Those who 
would obtain some idea of the labour performed by the 
fine-billed birds, would do well to try to pluck the 
aphides, one by one, from an unhealthy geranium, or 
some other plant, infested with these insects: they will 
then know something of the work that is constantly going 
on in our gardens, shrubberies, and copses, through the 
agency of the redbreast and its congeners. 

The winter labours of the redbreast are scarcely less 
valuable than its summer occupations. It visits the 
gardens, orchards, and yineyards early in autumn, and 
though it does sometimes, in default of other food, take 
its share in the ripened grapes, it seems at all times dis- 
posed to prefer insect food, even at the expense of much 
greater trouble in procuring it. This industrious bird 
is the first to begin its work in the morning, and the 
last to give it up at the close of day. The cause which 
first attracts it to the dwellings of mankind is probably 
the number of insects which are kept aliye by the artifi- 
cial heat of such places. The young birds of the season 
are noted for the plaintive music they make as autumn 
comes on. At that time two male birds may frequently 
be heard answering each other from the topmost branches 
of different trees, with a melodious strain that speaks 
amid the decline of the year, of the hopes and expecta- 
tions of another. 

Though the robin is very common in this country, the 
species does not so much abound in any particular spot, 
as to make it an object of profit to the bird-catcher: but 
in many parts of France, in the neighbourhood of vine- 
yards these birds are so abundant that the catching of 
them is a considerable trade ; and they are taken to Paris 
for the gratification of the epicure. But it is necessary 
to convey them very quickly, for in twenty-four hours 
they are said to lose the flavour for which they are so 
much esteemed, The familiarity and curiosity of the 
redbreast make it an easy prey for the bird-catcher. 

In contemplating the qualities with which this bird 
has been endued, and its utility to man in the exercise of 
them, we have every reason to be grateful fo: the beauty 
and harmony of the arrangements of Providence, by 
which seemingly insignificant creatures are made so 
essential to the general good. Nor can we fail to be 
struck with the fact, that those animals which do not in 
any way work for the good of man always retire from 
places as they become peopled and cultivated; while those 
that are eminently useful, not only stay, but increase in 
numbers, and follow cultivation into places in which they 
were not to be found so long as those places were 
neglected. Thus, in Britain, while eagles and ravens, 
and also the wild mountain game, and the fishing or 
scavenger birds by the waters, are all very much con- 
fined in locality and diminished in numbers; the field 
and woodland game birds have multiplied greatly; and 
the warblers have extended into districts where they 
were formerly unknown, In such instances there cau 
be little doubt but that the animals which diminish in 
numbers or disappear, are not wanted in the state of cul- 
ture, and would be injurious if they were to remain in 
numbers. Those again which remain where cultivation 
extends, always haye some useful office to perform, 
whether we understand the nature of that office or not. 
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RURAL ECONOMY FOR THE MONTHS. 
Il. 
FEBRUARY. 


Trere is at times a solemn gloom, 

Ere yet the lovely Spring assume 

Sole empire, with the lingering cold, 

Content divided sway to hold; 

A sort of interreign, which throws 

On all around a dull re 

Dull, not unpleasing; when the rest 

Nor rain, nor snow, nor winds molest; 

Nor aught by listening ear is heard 

Save first-fruit notes of vernal bird, 

Alone, or with responsive call, 

Or sound of tinkling waterfall. 

Yet is no radiant brightness seen 

To pierce the clouds opposing skreen 

Or hazys vapour ; and illume 

The thickness of that solemn gloom. 
Such is the garb, his natal morn 

Oft times by February worn: 

And such the garment that arrays 

Full often his succeeding days.——Mant's Months. 


Iw the “ dull, not unpleasing” weather, which frequently 
prevails at the commencement of the present month, so 
truly described in the preceding lines, the agriculturist 
is busily employed in that which he justly considers as 
the most important of all rural occupations, é.e., plough- 
ing. On the way in which this is performed depends 
the ease and success of all succeeding operations on the 
same soil; therefore he is naturally anxious to have it 
performed in the best and most efficient manner. The 
plough being a fundamental implement of agriculture, 
is common to all ages and countries where the cultiva- 
tion of the soil has formed part of the occupation of the 
people; hence we find that, in its simplest form, it is 
almost everywhere the same. The ploughs of the 
Greeks and Romans were nearly, if not exactly the 
same as those which afterwards came into use through- 
out Europe. These remained without alteration until 
about the sixteenth century, when they received some 
improvement in their form from the Dutch and Flemish. 
During the seventeenth and eighteenth centuries the 
plough underwent great improvement in England, and 
especially in Scotland; and at the present time there is 
a great variety of excellent forms of this implement; of 
which the best for general purposes is the Scotch plough, 
or, as it is called in Scotland, the improved Scotch plough. 
Ploughs are either with or without wheels. Wheel-ploughs 
work with greater steadiness, and less care on the part of 
the manager than swing-ploughs, but the latter are lighter 
of draught. It is considered that a district ploughed with 
wheel-ploughs shows the greatest neatness of work; but 
that in one where the improved form of swing-plough 
is generally adopted, the ploughmen are superior work- 
men, and the work is better done, and with less expense 
of labour. Ploughmen should, if possible, be yearly 
servants, residing on the farm, and attached by interest 
and duty to their master. The way in which labouring 
men are treated in Scotland appears to us so well 
worthy of attention, as conducing to the welfare of 
both master and servant, that we cannot forbear de- 
scribing it. 

In the best cultivated districts of that country, proper 
houses are built near every farmstead, for the residence 
of the farm-servants, which gives them an opportunity of 
settling in life, and greatly tends to promote their future 
welfare. The farmer has thus also his people within reach 
at all times. The married servants receive the greater 
part of their wages in the produce of the soil, which gives 
them an interest in the prosperity of the concern in which 
they are employed, and to a certain degree obliges 
them to eat and drink comfortably; while young men 
often deny themselves proper food that they may have 
the more to spend in drinking and in clothes; and thus 
they are deficient in strength and activity. ‘The habits 
of sobriety and economy so conspicuous among the 





farm-servants of Scotland, are found to prevail especially 
in distriets subject to the above management. Another 
most important feature in this system is, that almost 
every married man has a cow kept for him all the year 
round by the farmer. The prospect of enjoying this 
advantage has an excellent effect upon the morals of young 
unmarried servants, who generally make it a point to lay 
up as much of their yearly wages as will be sufficient to 
buy a cow, and furniture for a house when they enter into 
the married state. They have also several other perquisites, 
such as a piece of ground for potatoes and flax, (about 
one-eighth of an acre,) liberty to keep a pig, half a dozen 
hens, and bees; their fuel is carried home to them ; they 
receive a small allowance in money per journey when 
sent from home with ¢orn, or for coals or lime; and, 
during harvest, they are maintained by the farmer that 
they may always be at hand. There are nowhere to be 
met with more active, respectable, and conscientious 
servants than those who are kept according to this sys- 
tem, and there is hardly such a thing known as one of 
them requiring relief from the public. 

But we return to the operations of the present month, 
of which ploughing, though the most important, is not 
the all prevailing one. The able and experienced 
ploughman is, nevertheless, a valuable person, and it is 
one of the pleasant sights of February to mark the pro- 
gress of his work, and the preparations which are 
making for the approaching spring. We are often re- 
minded of Bloomfield’s description of the ploughman’s 
task, during this month. 

No wheels support the diving, pointed share ; 

No groaning ox is doomed to labour there ; 

No helpmates teach the docile steed his road ; 
(Alike unknown the ploughboy and the goad ;) 

But unassisted through each toilsome day 

With smiling brows the plonghman cleaves his way, 
Draws his fresh parallels, and widening still, 
Treads slow the heavy dale, or climbs the hill ; 
Strong on the wing his busy followers play, 

Where writhing earth-worms meet the unwelcome day ; 
Till all is changed, and hill and level down 

Assume a livery of sober brown. 

This is also the usual time for sowing beans, an ope~- 
ration which is always performed as soon as possible 
after winter is over. In the southern parts of England 
bean-sowing is carried on during January, and in all dis- 
tricts it is completed before the end of March. The 
mode of sowing is almost always in rows. They 
are still sometimes sown broad-cast, and sometimes 
dibbled; but they are for the most part drilled, or de- 
posited after the plough in every furrow, or in every 
second and third furrow. The quantity of seed allowed 
per acre is very different in the northern and southern 
parts of Britain; in the latter, even when the rows are 
uarrow, only two bushels, or two bushels and a half per 
acre are usually allowed, while in the former four bushels 
to the acre are employed, with an additional bushel per 
acre if sown broadcast. The dibbling of beans, that is, 
planting them in holes made by the hand, is considered an 
excellent mode of sowing when well performed, but the 
grand objection seems to be the difficulty of getting it 
well done. The system of drilling, which was compa- 
ratively unknown in England a century ago, is now be- 
come so general that it has in a great measure superseded 
the other methods of sowing. This general employment 
of the drill may be principally attributed to the intro- 
duction of turnip husbandry, and to the observations 
then made that this method possessed certain advantages 
which might be made available in the case of other crops. 
Yet there are some tenacious soils where the drill cannot 
be profitably employed, as for the proper operation of the 
machine it is necessary that the soil, at the period of 
sowing, should be ina pulverised state. Beans are tole- 
rably hardy, and are not much affected by dry frosts, 
but in the changing weather so common in February 
they often suffer much, and this is the reason that many 
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cultivators delay sowing them till the latter end of the 
month, or the commencement of March. The sorts 
most esteemed for general field cultivation are the tick 
bean, the horse bean, and the small Dutch bean. There 
are varieties of these beans, differing but little from each 
other, and experience alone can enable the farmer to 
choose the seed which best suits his land. 

The soil which produces good wheat is also that which 
is best adapted for beans. In rich land of this descrip- 
tion extraordinary crops have been obtained, by sowing 
beans broad-cast, and very thick, the stems being drawn 
up to a great height and completely smothering the 
weeds. But this plan would only succeed in favourable 
seasons; so that the cultivation of beans in rows, with 
careful hoeing and manuring, is much more generally 
advantageous. This latter plan is sometimes adopted 
alternately with wheat crops for many years in succession, 
without any necessity for change or fallow; as in some 
parts of Kent. The most approved plan of managing 
these alternate crops is thus described by an experienced 
agriculturist. 

The beans must be drilled or set in rows, with intervals of 
from twenty-four to thirty inches between the rows ; and the 
intervals must be repeatedly stirred and hoed with proper 
instruments, so as to prevent the growth of weeds, and kee 
the soil in a perfectly clean and mellow state; the weeds 
which rise in the rows are removed by hand. Immediatel 
after bean harvest the land is scarified, or skimmed over wit 
a plough having a very broad share, whence the operation is 
sometimes called broad sharing. All roots of weeds and the 
remains of bean-halm are collected and burned, or put intoa 
heap with quick-lime to be converted into manure. The 
ground is then ploughed once or several times according to 
circumstances, and wheat is sown about the month of Octo- 
ber, either broad-cast or by means of a drilling machine in 
rows ten or twelve inches asunder, which gives greater faci- 
lity for hoeing and weeding the crop when necessary. The 
wheat which follows beans is generally good and heavy, and 
seldom runs to straw. After wheat harvest the stubble is 
a a up and turned in with a very deep furrow: the 

and is harrowed flat, and a good coating of manure is put on 

in a moderately rotten state, and this is covered with a 
shallow ploughing: the land is well water-furrowed, and 
left so till spring, when the beans are drilled in the mellow 
surface produced by the winter’s frost. 

This method varies according to different soils, and 
different opinions among cultivators: and we may re- 
mark that the distance between the rows, as above-men- 
tioned, is greater than is commonly allowed, eighteen or 
twenty inches being nearer the average in the case 
of beans, and from seven to ten inches in that of wheat. 
In some places pease are sown along with the beans; 
but as they are apt to twine round the stalks and 
interfere with the growth of the beans, as well as to 
impede the operations of hoeing and weeding, this prac- 
tice is not recommended. 

According to the best authorities there is scarcely 
another crop bearing seed, which gives so great a return 
with so small an expenditure of the nutritive juices of 
the soil, as the bean, and none that repays. manure 
better, or leaves the land in a fitter condition for wheat 
or oats. 

The particular period at which spring crops should be 
sown, is a matter on which there is much diversity of 
opinion. The present month is chosen by some agricul- 
turists for the sowing of Spring wheat, and if the 
weather is favourable, barley sowing commences before 
its close. In our changing climate, it is impossible to 
fix any particular date, as the best time for getting the 
crops into the ground; for the advocates of early sowing 
are of course guided by the state of the weather, and 
their operations, are frequently delayed by the continu- 
ance of frost and snow. The nature of the soil has also 
to be considered; for what would be prudent in one situa- 
tion, would be quite the reverse in another. In favour- 
able seasons, the early sower may gain a considerable 
advantage over the adyocate for later sowing; but if the 
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weather be inauspicious he may not be so well off as if 
he had sown a month or two later. 

Spring or Summer wheat is a weaker and more delicate 
plant than Winter or Lammas wheat. The ear is slender 
and drooping, and is provided with long beards or awns. 
It is cultivated with the best success in the midland and 
southern districts of this country; but at the best, the 
grain is smaller and the produce less abundant than in 
the commoner sort, so that the farmer probably would 
not be led to its cultivation, were his land always ready 
for extensive autumn sowings, and could he ensure 
success from the earlier sown seed. When through the 
unpropitious nature of the season, the winter-sown wheat 
has been so much injured as to destroy all prospects of a 
harvest, Spring wheat offers a valuable resource to the 
farmer, and being often sown as late as April or May, 
little farther danger is likely to accrue to it from the 
weather, and as it is a rapidly growing species, it may be 
confidently depended on for yielding its increase. By 
the analysis of Sir Humphrey Davy we learn that the 
nutritive quality of Spring wheat is not quite equal to 
that of Winter wheat, the proportions being 953 per 
cent. in the latter, and only 94 per cent. in the former, 
of the entire bulk of the grains. The gluten varies in a 
greater degree, that of Winter wheat being 24, while 
that of spring-sown corn is only 19, so that the Winter 
2 is most advantageous for the purpose of the 

er. 

The celebrated Linnzus was of opinion that the best 
means of regulating the sowing season in any particular 
district was by the leafing of trees. He recommended the 
cultivator of the soil, to take notice in what order the 
different kinds of trees put forth their leaves, accord- 
ing to their species, the heat of the atmosphere, and the 
nature of the soil, and by comparing the observations of 
several years to form his judgment as to the time of 
sowing. 

It will be necessary likewise (he remarks, ) to observe what 
sowings made in the different parts of the Spring produce 
the best crops, that by comparing these with the leafing of 
trees, it may appear which is the most proper season for 
sowing; nor will it be amiss in like manner to note at what 
time certain plants, especially the most remarkable in every 
province, blow; that it may appear whether the year makes 
a quicker or slower progress. 

The present month generally demands much careful 
assiduity on the part of the sheep-farmer, for without 
attention, a serious loss is suffered among the lambs 
during the cold nights that are usually prevalent. The 
shepherd cannot finish his task as usual at the close of 
day, but must be prepared to visit his fold at midnight, 
to suckle the youngest lambs, and to see that all are 
warm and sheltered. It is interesting to observe the 
sudden change in the habits and disposition of the ewe, 
as soon as she becomes a mother. From being a timid 
quiet animal, shunning and dreading all around her, she 
now becoimes a fearless guardian of the little one at her 
side, and ready to meet any danger for its sake. 


For ewes that stood aloof with fearful eye, 

Wi:*. stamping foot now men and dogs defy, 

And obstinately faithful to their young, 

Guard their first steps to join the bleating throng. 
But casualties and death, from damps and cold, 

Will still attend the well-conducted fold: 

Her tender offspring dead, the dam aloud 

Calls, and runs wild amidst the unconscious crowd : 

And orphan’d sucklings raise the piteous cry ; 

No wool to warm them, no defenders nigh. 
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